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Review Article 


French Socialism in Lenin’s and Stalin’s Moscow: 
David Riazanov and the French Archive of the 
Marx-Engels Institute* 


Jonathan Beecher and Valerii N. Fomichev 
University of California, Santa Cruz, and 
Russian State Archive of Social and Political History 


In the spring of 1992, an article by Pierre Broué appeared in the French daily Le 
Monde describing some of the treasures awaiting historians with the opening of 
the archives of the former Soviet Union. Broué noted that among the vast holdings 
of the Central Party Archive there was a huge collection of papers relating to almost 
all the major socialist and communist movements that emerged in Germany and 
France in the nineteenth century. This material had been gathered in the 1920s by 
David Riazanov, a learned Soviet specialist in the history of socialism and the 
founder and first director of the Marx-Engels Institute. “These archives,” wrote 
Broué, “were gathered at a time when Moscow wished to be an international 
cultural capital—the capital of the workers’ movement.” They included not only 
the papers and libraries of labor militants and political activists but also major 
collections of manuscript material relating to the French Revolution, French uto- 
pian socialism, 1848, and the Paris Commune of 1871. In this “caverne d’ Ali Baba 
de la mémoire ouvriére,” all the early French socialists were represented: Henri 
Saint-Simon, Prosper Enfantin, Charles Fourier, Etienne Cabet, Pierre Leroux, 
Louis Blanc, Auguste Blanqui, and Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. The collections on 
the Commune and on radical movements during the French Revolution were also 
extremely rich.! 

The existence of this “Ali Baba’s cave” was not unknown to Western European 
and American scholars. Citations to documents from the Marx-Engels Institute 


* We wish to thank the following friends and colleagues for their encouragement and their 
critical comments on this article: Daniel Field, Joseph Frank, Jacques Girault, Abbott Gleason, 
Peter Kenez, and Bruce Levine. We also wish especially to thank Merike Lepasaar Beecher for 
her help in translating the German sources and Galina Danilova Golovina for her help in tracking 
down references and alerting us to new archival sources. Research in the Moscow archives was 
made possible thanks to two Special Research Grants from the Faculty Senate Research Com- 
mittee of the University of California, Santa Cruz. 

1 Pierre Broué, “Les ‘archives de Moscou,’” Le Monde, May 21, 1992, 2. 
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(renamed the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in 1931) had long been appearing in 
the work of Soviet scholars. In particular, material from the institute’s extraordinary 
Babeuf collection (which has been authoritatively described as “the most compre- 
hensive single source for Babeuf’s career down to 1794”) was extensively repro- 
duced in the Soviet scholar Victor Dalin’s biographical study of Babeuf.? The 
Babeuf papers in Moscow, together with those at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, had also been the object of an inventory published jointly in 1966 by Dalin, 
Armando Saitta, and Albert Soboul.? Although the inventory was presented as an 
effort to encourage “fraternal collaboration” across Cold War barriers, the Moscow 
archives were effectively closed to most scholars for more than a generation after 
World War II. Thus the Australian scholar R. B. Rose could write in the introduc- 
tion to his biography of Babeuf that he was “not permitted access to this collection, 
which appears to be reserved for selected Communists in good political standing.’ 

The situation changed, of course, in 1991 with the fall of the Soviet regime. 
The Central Party Archive was removed from the control of the Communist Party 
and renamed the Russian Center for the Preservation and Study of Documents of 
Contemporary History. (In 1999 it was again renamed, becoming the Russian State 
Archive of Social and Political History.) By the beginning of 1992 foreign scholars 
were admitted without restriction, and in 1993 a brief but extremely useful research 
guide to the whole archive was published jointly by J. Arch Getty and V. P. Kozlov.‘ 
This guide surveys the four main sections into which the archive is divided. The 
first consists of documents (including copies of material from Western European 
police archives) relating to revolutionary movements in Western Europe during 
the nineteenth century. The second concerns the history of the Soviet Communist 
Party and includes records of party congresses, Politburo meetings, Central Com- 
mittee plenums, and so forth. The third section contains records of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern and includes correspondence with national Com- 
munist parties around the world.° The fourth section is devoted to personal ar- 
chives. It contains huge collections of papers concerning Marx, Lenin, and Stalin 
and also smaller, often fragmentary collections on Stalin’s victims: Trotsky, Nikolai 
Bukharin, Karl Radek, Grigorii Zinoviev, Lev Kamenev, and others. These per- 


?R. B. Rose, Gracchus Babeuf: The First Revolutionary Communist (Stanford, CA, 1978), 5; 
Victor M. Dalin, Grakkh Babef: Nakanune i vo vremia Velikoi Frantsuzskoi Revoliutsii, 1785— 
1794 (Moscow, 1963). 

3°V. M. Dalin, Armando Saitta, and Albert Soboul, Inventaire des manuscrits et imprimés de 
Babeuf (Paris, 1966). 

* Rose, Gracchus Babeuf, 5. 

5 J. Arch Getty and V. P. Kozlov, A Research Guide to the Russian Center for the Preservation 
and Study of Documents of Contemporary History, Formerly the Central Party Archive (Moscow, 
1993). This was published in both Russian and English. A fuller, more detailed research guide 
(in Russian only) was published in 1996. See Yu. N. Amiantov, O. V. Naumov, Z. N. Tikhonova, 
and K. M. Anderson, eds., Putevoditel’ po fondam i kollektsiiam lichnogo proiskhozhdeniia (Mos- 
cow, 1996). 

© For an account of the value of that correspondence for the study of the history of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, see Randi Storch, “Moscow’s Archives and the New History 
of the Communist Party of the United States,” Perspectives 38 (October 5, 2000): 44—50. 
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sonal archives also include papers of non-Bolshevik Russian radicals such as Mik- 
hail Bakunin, Vera Zasulich, and Yulii Martov, as well as the collections described 
by Broué on all the major French and German socialists of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Our main aim in this article is to present an account, based largely on materials 
from the Russian State Archive of Social-Political History, of the formation of the 
French archive of the Marx-Engels Institute. But first we must consider the re- 
markable individual who founded both the archive and the institute, David Bori- 
sovich Riazanov. 


I 


David Riazanov was both a learned and a scrupulous scholar and one of the most 
engaging figures in early Soviet history. He was an eccentric individual endowed 
with an exceptional memory, a volatile personality, and a seemingly unlimited 
capacity for work. Trotsky’s children appreciated his “gymnastic feats” and his 
“boisterous manner,” but his old friend Yury Steklov remembered him as “reading 
always and everywhere—while walking, in society, in company, at dinner.” He 
was a blunt and fearless individual who could rarely refrain from speaking his 
mind no matter what the circumstances. Trotsky described him as “organically 
incapable of cowardice, or platitudes,” adding that “any ostentatious display of 
loyalty was repugnant to him.” He frequently took issue with Lenin and detested 
Stalin, whom he once interrupted at a party congress with “Stop it, Koba. Don’t 
make a fool of yourself. Everyone knows that theory is not exactly your field.” 
Anatoly Lunacharsky called Riazanov “incontestably the most learned man in the 
Party,” but he was so fiercely independent that John Reed could describe him in 
1917 as “a bitterly objecting minority of one.” 

Born in Odessa in 1870, Riazanov became involved in revolutionary activities 
while still in his teens. He spent much of his early life in prison or exile. In prison 


7 Leon Trotsky, My Life (New York, 1970), 284; Steklov in A. M. Deborin, ed., Na boevom 
postu: Sbornik k shestidesiatiletiiu D. B. Riazanova (Moscow, 1930), 130; Trotsky, “The Case of 
Comrade Ryazanov,” March 8, 1931, in his Writings of Leon Trotsky, 1930-1931 (New York, 
1973), 196; Isaac Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography (New York, 1960), 290; Anatoly Lu- 
nacharsky, Revolutionary Silhouettes (London, 1967), 77; Eric Homberger and John Biggart, eds., 
John Reed and the Russian Revolution: Uncollected Articles, Letters and Speeches—Russia, 
1917-1920 (London, 1992), 209. 

8 His real name was Gol’dendakh. Like Lenin and Stalin and many of the other Old Bolsheviks, 
he adopted a revolutionary pen name early in his career. This section is based largely on the 
excellent biography of Riazanov by Yakov Rokitiansky and Reinhard Miiller, Krasnii dissident: 
Akademik Riazanov—opponent Lenina, zhertva Stalina: Biograficheskii ocherk, dokumenty (Mos- 
cow, 1996). It only became possible to write Riazanov’s biography with the opening of the Soviet 
archives. Prior to that time little was known about many aspects of his life, including the date 
and circumstances of his death. See the comments in Bud Burkhard’s very helpful “D. B. Rjazanov 
and the Marx-Engels Institute: Notes toward Further Research,” Studies in Soviet Thought 30 
(1985): 39-54. The most recent work on Riazanov is a valuable collection of papers from the 
conference marking the 125th anniversary of Riazanov’s birth: K. M. Anderson et al., eds., D. B. 
Riazanov—uchenii, gosudarstvennii i obshchestvennii deiatel’ (Moscow, 2000). 
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he had an intense intellectual life, reading widely in science, economics, history, 
and literature. A cell mate later recalled that “into our life of political prisoners he 
brought three things: gymnastics (morning and evening), a ban on smoking (from 
the very day of his birth, it seems, he couldn’t stand smoking), and the establish- 
ment of fixed hours of study during which it was forbidden to make any noise. 
These rules were accepted by all.”® While in prison Riazanov translated the work 
of David Ricardo and organized lectures on Marx. During his years of exile in 
Western Europe, he was closely involved in the debates of the Russian social 
democratic émigrés, and, unlike most of his Russian counterparts, he formed deep 
ties with many members of the Western European left. In 1890, at the age of twenty, 
he attended the first meeting of the Second International, and subsequently he 
established close relations with August Bebel, Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, 
Rudolf Hilferding, and Marx’s daughter and son-in-law, Laura and Paul Lafargue. 
During these early years of exile he also became fluent in German, French, and 
English and adequate in Polish and Italian. 

In 1900 Riazanov joined Steklov and other exiled Russian Marxists in seeking 
to bring together the warring social democratic factions. For a time he was close 
to Lenin and the Iskra group. But in 1903, after the Second Party Congress, which 
produced the split between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, Riazanov was already 
criticizing the “new sectarianism,” the centralism, and the antidemocratic tenden- 
cies of the Bolsheviks. He eventually adopted a position outside all groups and 
factions, representing only himself and struggling for the creation of a Russian 
Social Democratic Party on the German model. Returning to Russia in 1905, Ria- 
zanov became frustrated by divisions within Russian social democracy. In Decem- 
ber 1905 he turned to trade union work in St. Petersburg. He was good at it. As 
bookish as he was, he had the common touch: he knew workers and could speak 
their language. Associating himself with the Petersburg metal workers and writing 
for their journal, he informed its readers of the achievements of the labor movement 
in the West. “Russia,” he wrote, “has only recently entered on the road of organized 
professional struggle” and has much to learn from the West. Only when “we be- 
come familiar with the experience of our foreign comrades” would Russia’s skilled 
workers be able to take their rightful place in the international workers’ move- 
ment.!° 

Arrested in 1907 and briefly imprisoned, Riazanov again took the road to exile. 
For the next decade he lived in the West and devoted himself to research and 
writing on the history of socialism and of the European labor movement. Writing 
in Karl Kautsky’s Die Neue Zeit, the Austrian Der Kampf, and Carl Griinberg’s 
Archiv fiir Geschichte des Sozialismus und Arbeiterbewegung, he acquired a rep- 
utation as one of the great European authorities on Marx and the history of Marx- 
ism. Among his major articles were “Marx and the Russians of the 1840s,” “Anglo- 
Russian Relations according to Marx,” “Marx and the Viennese Paper Die Presse,” 
and “Marx and Engels on the Polish Question.” Most of these articles he first 


°V.R. Miliutin in Deborin, Na boevom postu, 143. 
10 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 26-33; J. L. H. Keep, The Rise of Social Democ- 
racy in Russia (Oxford, 1963), 85, 87, 118-19, 125. 
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published in German and later reprinted in Russian in the Bolsheviks’ theoretical 
journal Prosveshchenie or in the left-wing journal Sovremennii Mir. 

In 1909 Riazanov was commissioned by the Anton Menger Library in Vienna 
to gather and publish documents on the history of the First International. In addition 
to making him financially secure, this assignment gave him an entrée to all the 
great research libraries of Europe. Thanks to his relations with Bebel and Kautsky, 
he also gained access to the vast collection of Marx and Engels manuscripts held 
by the German Social Democratic Party. Working extensively with these manu- 
scripts and with the Marx archive possessed by Laura Lafargue, Riazanov honed 
his archival skills and at the same time acquired an unequaled knowledge of the 
Marx Nachlass. At the urging of the leaders of the German Social Democratic 
Party, he continued the work of Franz Mehring in bringing to light and publishing 
previously unknown or forgotten works by Marx and Engels. It was not until 1932 
that his complete German editions of The German Ideology and The Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 appeared. But already in 1917 Riazanov 
had published a two-volume edition of the writings of Marx and Engels from the 
1850s, which included about 250 previously unknown articles from the New York 
Tribune, the People’s Paper, and the Neue Oder-Zeitung."! 

Although Riazanov ceased to play an active role in Russian social democratic 
politics after 1907, he remained in contact with both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
and published in journals representing a variety of parties and positions. He lec- 
tured in 1909 at Aleksandr Bogdanov’s dissident socialist school on Capri and in 
1911 at Lenin’s official Party School at Longjumeau outside Paris. For a time he 
was allied with Trotsky, supporting him against Georgii Plekhanov and Lenin at 
the Copenhagen conference of 1910, and in 1914 he collaborated on the Menshevik 
journal Golos. During World War I his relations with Lenin got closer as their 
paths crossed in Zurich and as both participated in the Zimmerwald Conference 
of socialists who opposed annexationist war aims. 

Riazanov was in Switzerland at the time of the February Revolution. He returned 
to Russia in May 1917, traveling across Germany in a sealed train just as Lenin 
had a month earlier. With him were some 280 other Russian revolutionaries, in- 
cluding Lunacharsky and the Mensheviks Martov and Paul Akselrod. Immediately 
on his return he threw himself into political work, mostly with the trade unions. 
The Petrograd workers elected him head of the city’s trade union organization; he 
served as negotiator for the important railwaymen’s union; and he played a leading 
role in the All-Russian Trade Union Conference in June.'? 

When Riazanov returned to Russia, his politics were still undefined. On his first 
full day in Petrograd he attended a Menshevik meeting—and was applauded. He 
allied himself for a time with the Mezhraiontsy, the interdistrict group of inter- 


1 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 35-37; V. A. Smirnova, “Pervii direktor Instituta 
K. Marksa i F. Engel’sa, D. B. Riazanov,” Voprosi istorii KPSS 9 (1989): 72-73; David Riazanov, 
ed., Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, 1852 bis 1862 (Stuttgart, 1917), 
2 vols. 

? Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 39. On the trade unions and the Bolshevik attitude 
toward them, see E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917—1923 (Baltimore, 1966), 2:68—69, 
106-13. 
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nationalist social democrats that included Trotsky, Anatolii Lunacharsky, and Ni- 
kolai Sukhanov. But finally he cast his lot with the Bolsheviks, and in the difficult 
period after the July Days he became one of their most prominent orators and 
activists.'3 Elected to the presidium of the Second Congress of Soviets, he also 
served (with Aleksandr Shliapnikov) as one of the two Bolshevik members of the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. 

In October 1917, Riazanov opposed Lenin’s call for an armed uprising. He 
shared the belief of many contemporaries—the Bolsheviks Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
and Lunacharsky, as well as Plekhanov, Martov, and the Mensheviks—that the 
attempt to initiate a socialist revolution in a still backward Russia could have 
catastrophic consequences. After the October Revolution he became a member of 
the Commissariat of Education (Narkompros) under Lunacharsky. Still he re- 
mained opposed to Bolshevik positions on party organization and many other 
questions; the minutes of the Central Committee from September on are peppered 
with rebukes to Riazanov for a host of sins ranging from publicly criticizing party 
policies to speaking out of turn and referring to Mensheviks as “comrades.”’4 

Riazanov’s differences with the Bolshevik leadership became pronounced after 
the October Revolution. Whereas Lenin and Trotsky wanted only limited collabo- 
ration (and on their own terms) with the Socialist Revolutionaries (SR) and the 
Mensheviks, Riazanov believed that the new Soviet government should be a co- 
alition of all genuine socialist parties. As a member of the presidium of the Con- 
gress of Soviets, he took part in discussions concerning the constitution of such a 
government and argued at a meeting of the Central Committee that the refusal to 
form a broadly based government would be a gross deception of the masses. He 
initially had considerable support on the Central Committee. But by mid- 
November, with the Bolsheviks more firmly in power, Lenin’s position hardened. 
He and the majority of the Central Committee (including Trotsky and Stalin) de- 
manded that the minority (which included Zinoviev, Kamenev, and three others) 
submit. Eventually, after resignations and threats of expulsion from the party, all 
the dissenters gave in. A major step had been taken toward a one-party state, and 
Riazanov was alone in protesting that it was against the principle of revolutionary 
social democracy to stifle criticism. “Continuing to consider the policy of the 
majority of the Central Committee deeply mistaken,” he argued, “I cannot refrain 
from asserting my right to criticize it.” 

On several other issues Riazanov strongly disagreed with the Bolshevik lead- 
ership. He tenaciously opposed their moves to shut down opposition newspapers 
and journals. He attacked their decision to disperse by force the newly elected (and 
SR-dominated) Constituent Assembly. He also opposed the signing of the Treaty 


13.N. N. Sukhanov, The Russian Revolution, 1917, 2 vols. (New York, 1962), 2:486, 520, 566— 
68. Nikolai Bukharin in Deborin, Na boevom postu, 123. 

4 Protokoly Tsentral’nogo Komiteta RSDRP(b), Avgust 1917—Fevral’ 1918 (Moscow, 1958), 
33, 67, 137, 146, and passim. 

15 Protokoly Tsentral’nogo Komiteta, 143; Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 45—46; 
Robert V. Daniels, The Conscience of the Revolution: Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia 
(Cambridge, MA, 1960), 63-67; Adam Ulam, Stalin: The Man and His Era (New York, 1973), 
160-61. 
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of Brest-Litovsk—not because of the loss of Russian territory but rather because 
he believed that peace would strengthen reactionary elements bent on crushing 
revolution in Germany. At the same time he continued—at party congresses and 
conferences and sessions of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets—to 
carry on his own personal crusade for free discussion and genuine democracy and 
against the dictatorial tactics of the Central Committee and the bureaucratization 
of party life. “Discussion, comrades, does not harm our Party,” he asserted. “Dis- 
cussion only strengthens our Party.’”’!® 

So peculiar in the Soviet context was this Bolshevik dissident—this “bitterly 
objecting minority of one’”—that many of his contemporaries didn’t know what 
to make of him. He acquired the reputation of an eccentric crank, a kind of “caged 
lion”; and when he denounced Trotsky or Lenin for their authoritarian ways, the 
reaction at Bolshevik gatherings was often one of amusement rather than shock. 
Party leaders spoke condescendingly about his political interventions. Y. M. Sver- 
dlov, for example, urged a party audience to “get used to paying no attention” to 
Riazanov’s speeches. Lenin’s reaction was slightly more nuanced. Riazanov had 
his “strong sides” and his “weak sides,” Lenin observed, and on balance he was 
an asset to the party.!7 

For a long time, in any case, Riazanov was allowed to speak his mind. Why 
was this so? Why was he not silenced? Almost everyone (except Stalin) respected 
his erudition, and there was no doubt about his commitment to Marxism. Moreover, 
he never aspired to the highest party posts—-membership in the Central Committee, 
for example. And while he was on friendly terms with many Mensheviks, he was 
not known to be close to any opposition group. So he was tolerated. Still, party 
leaders worried about his influence on the national trade union organization, the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, where his calls for trade union au- 
tonomy challenged the authority of the Central Committee. Already in 1918 and 
1919 he had been removed from several trade union posts. Then in 1920 he came 
into direct conflict with the Central Committee over the issue of trade union au- 
tonomy. At the fourth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions in May 1921 (and 
in the wake of the Soviet government’s repression of the Kronstadt sailors’ insur- 
rection), Riazanov even obtained a majority vote on an amendment stipulating that 
scrupulous democratic principles should be followed in the election of union of- 
ficials. Lenin, Stalin, and Bukharin rushed in to undo the damage, and Riazanov 
and Stalin engaged in a public shouting match. Finally Lenin persuaded the del- 
egates to reverse their vote, and Riazanov was ordered to cease participating in 
trade union work.'® 

Riazanov was unshaken. He continued to express his opinions freely—includ- 
ing his opinions on the trade unions. In January 1924 at the Thirteenth Party 


16 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 49. 

17V. I. Lenin, Polnoe sobranie sochineniia, vol. 42 (Moscow, 1970), 207. This is from Lenin’s 
speech on trade unions, December 30, 1920, at the Eighth Congress of Soviets. 

18 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 51; Daniels, Conscience of the Revolution, 156-— 
58; Roy Medvedev, Let History Judge: The Origins and Consequences of Stalinism, rev. ed. (New 
York, 1989), 96. 
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Congress, when the question of party organization was considered, he could even 
argue forcefully that “without the right and responsibility to express one’s opinion 
there is no Communist Party.” As for himself, he announced to the Communist 
Academy: “I am not a Bolshevik, I am not a Menshevik, and not a Leninist. I am 
only a Marxist, and as a Marxist I am a Communist.” After 1921, however, 
Riazanov’s main efforts went not into politics but into his work as the founder and 
first director of the Marx-Engels Institute. 


Il 


If Riazanov had little time for his own scholarly work in the aftermath of the 
October Revolution, he did focus on administrative problems connected with the 
organization of scholarly research in the new Soviet Russia. For two years—from 
the spring of 1918 to the summer of 1920—he served as the effective director of 
Russia’s archival services.”° In that capacity he rescued a number of state archives 
that had fared badly during the revolutionary period. In the process he won the 
cooperation, and in most cases the respect, of the non-Marxist historians on the 
faculty of Moscow University. A few, such as Yurii Got’e, looked down on him 
as pretentious and self-important, if surprisingly polite for a Bolshevik. But the 
more common view was that of Aleksander Presniakov, the prominent historian 
of Muscovy, who praised Riazanov’s work in saving archives and libraries.?! In 
the postrevolutionary period Riazanov also played a leading role in the Socialist 
Academy, a center of Marxist scholarship created in the summer of 1918. 

Riazanov’s greatest achievement, however, was the creation of the Marx-Engels 
Institute. Founded in January 1921, the Marx-Engels Institute was a center for the 
historical study of Marxism. Since Riazanov believed that no social theory —least 
of all Marxism—could be adequately studied in isolation from its historical con- 
text, he sought to create an institute in which the study of Marxism was linked to 
the study of the broader histories of socialism, communism, and workers’ move- 
ments. His institute included a library, an archive, and a museum, and it was 
divided into a number of departments (or “cabinets”), each focusing on a specific 
topic. Initially there were five departments: Marx and Engels, history of socialism 
and anarchism, political economy, philosophy, and history of England, France, and 
Germany.” 


19 Speech at Thirteenth Party Congress, cited in Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 54. 
Vestnik Kommunisticheskoi Akademii (1924), 8:392, cited in David Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and 
Natural Science, 1917-1932 (New York, 1961), 84; and in John Barber, Soviet Historians in 
Crisis, 1928-1932 (London, 1981), 27. 

20 His official title was chairman of the Central Committee for the Direction of Archives. 

21 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 61. Terence Emmons, ed., Time of Troubles: The 
Diary of Iurii Vladimirovich Got’e, Moscow, July 8, 1917, to July 23, 1922 (Princeton, NJ, 1988), 
150. On the Socialist (later Communist) Academy, see Michael David-Fox, Revolution of the 
Mind: Higher Learning among the Bolsheviks, 1918—1929 (Ithaca, NY, 1997), 192-253. 

2 Subsequently, sections were added on the First and Second Internationals, the history of 
science, the history of sociology, the history of law, politics, and government, international rela- 
tions, and the history of Marxism and the workers’ movement in various national contexts. 
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In December 1921 the institute acquired an elegant home when the Soviet gov- 
ernment assigned to it the former Moscow residence of the Dolgorukov princes in 
the Znamenka quarter. Six months later, the institute, originally a branch of the 
Socialist Academy, was placed under the jurisdiction of the Executive Committee 
of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets (of which Riazanov was a member). This 
put it outside the direct control of the Communist Party—a situation much to 
Riazanov’s liking because it enabled him to hire qualified scholars who were not 
party members. He was given explicit authorization to do this by the Orgburo, and 
he made the most of it. By 1930 just 39 of 109 staff members belonged to the 
party, and the institute had acquired a reputation as a haven for “formers”—former 
Mensheviks, former SRs, former Kadets, former dissidents. Riazanov was appar- 
ently not at all disturbed by this reputation: “We’re a kind of salon des refusés,” 
he told a colleague jokingly.” 

At the heart of the Marx-Engels Institute was its library. It was a research library 
that included not only standard works on the history of socialism, Communism, 
and the workers’ movement but also rare books, journals, manuscripts, and first 
editions of socialist classics, from More’s Utopia to the Communist Manifesto. 
Riazanov built up his collection from a variety of sources. Like other Soviet library 
directors, he was able to comb through private libraries that had been confiscated 
by the government and select needed books. He could also round off his collections 
through the acquisition of books held at other state institutions, and the designation 
of the institute as an official deposit library ensured a steady supply of new books. 
Riazanov also received substantial government funding for the purchase abroad of 
books and documents needed by the institute. He took full advantage of this sup- 
port, traveling to Western Europe on buying trips almost every summer and cre- 
ating a network of correspondents authorized to purchase rare books and manu- 
scripts for the institute in the major European capitals.” 

Even before the creation of the Marx-Engels Institute, Riazanov was already 
purchasing books for the library of the Socialist Academy (which was later joined 
to that of the institute). In 1920 he acquired two special collections on the history 
of socialism, anarchism, and the workers’ movement. These were the library of 
the Viennese collectors Theodore Mautner and Wilhelm Pappenheim (over twenty 
thousand volumes plus a substantial archive of documents and family papers of 
Ferdinand Lassalle) and that of Carl Griinberg (over ten thousand books on po- 
litical economy and utopian socialism, including numerous rare socialist brochures 
and workers’ journals). These acquisitions were only a beginning. In 1921 Ria- 
zanov augmented the institute’s philosophy collection with the purchase of the 
library of the German historian of philosophy Wilhelm Windelband. In 1923 he 
purchased a rich collection of Russian revolutionary journals and books from the 
estate of the former populist S. Kliachko. In 1925 he found and purchased a unique 
collection of three hundred manuscripts and 1,200 books by and about the German 
anarchist thinker Max Stirner from the heirs of the Scottish poet, novelist, and 


23 Jean-Louis Panné, Boris Souvarine: Le premier désenchanté du communisme (Paris, 1993), 
168. 
4 Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 65-68. 
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historian of anarchism John Henry Mackay. His purchases in 1926 included Adolf 
Soetbeer’s collection on the history of banking and money and the French historian 
Charles Vellay’s collection of books and pamphlets on the French Revolution. The 
following year his acquisition of the library of the Viennese historian Baron Josef 
Helfert brought the institute a large collection of books, journals, and manuscripts 
dealing with the revolution of 1848—49 in Austria-Hungary. By 1930, the library 
of the Marx-Engels Institute included 450,000 volumes, many of great rarity.*° 

One of the striking features of the process by which Riazanov built up the 
collections of the Marx-Engels Institute was the extraordinary degree of support 
he got from the Soviet government. At a time of civil war, mass hunger, and 
devastation, Riazanov managed to accomplish the seemingly impossible feat of 
receiving from the government not only broad powers and privileges (for example, 
exemption from the payment of normal customs duties and taxes on imported 
books and manuscripts) but also substantial credits for the purchase of books 
abroad. And this happened shortly after the Revolution, at a time when Russia had 
not yet broken out of its economic isolation and when productivity was at a fraction 
of its prewar levels. As M. N. Pokrovsky observed later, “We had not yet bought 
a single tractor abroad, when valuable manuscripts and rare books were already 
sailing toward us on an English destroyer.’’6 

How was it possible for Riazanov to get such support for his institute at a time 
of grave political and economic difficulties? The answer may simply be that this 
was also a time in the history of the Soviet Union when scholarship was sufficiently 
respected that the vision of a Marxist institute with an archive including manu- 
scripts and first editions still had considerable resonance among party leaders. At 
any rate, it is clear that at the outset, and despite their repeated political disagree- 
ments, Riazanov got Lenin’s full support for the Marx-Engels Institute. It is also 
clear that, despite his reputation as the enfant terrible of the party, Riazanov had 
a number of highly placed allies.” 

From the beginning, Riazanov sought to acquire manuscript material, and one 
of the particular assignments of his correspondents in Western Europe was to 
frequent auction houses and the shops of autograph dealers like Charavay and 
Victor Degrange in Paris and David Salomon in Berlin in search of documents 
bearing on the history of socialism and communism. One of his goals was to make 
his institute a repository of manuscripts and letters of Marx and Engels. There was 


25 O. K. Senekina, “Institut Marksa-Engel’sa, ego deiatel’nost’ do nachala velikoi otechestven- 
noi voiny,” in Literaturnoe nasledstvo K. Marksa i F. Engels’a: Istoriia publikatsii i izucheniia v 
SSSR (Moscow, 1969), 136. 

26M. N. Pokrovsky in Pravda, March 11, 1930. Pokrovsky’s reference to the “English de- 
stroyer” is probably apocryphal, but the larger point stands: given the situation in Russia and the 
difficulties confronting the government in 1920-21, the backing that Riazanov received is ex- 
traordinary. G. Boffa claims (storia Sovietskogo Soiuza [Moscow 1994], 1:224) that in 1921 
Soviet industrial output stood at only 13 percent of its prewar high, and agricultural output reached 
just 60 percent of prewar levels. 

27 Lenin, Polnoe sobranie sochineniia 52:63; 53:211; 54:9. Letters to Riazanov of c. February 
1, September 23, and November 9, 1921. Riazanov’s allies included Kamenev, Kalinin, and at 
times Bukharin. 
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in the 1920s no question of purchasing the principal collection of Marx and Engels 
manuscripts, which was in the hands of the German Social Democratic Party.?8 
But in November 1924 Riazanov managed—thanks to his long-standing personal 
relations with Kautsky, Bernstein, and Hilferding—to negotiate an agreement per- 
mitting the Marx-Engels Institute to photocopy and eventually publish all the let- 
ters and manuscripts of Marx and Engels belonging to the German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. By 1927 the greater part of the Nachlass had been photographed, 
and an elaborate program of publication was underway.” 

Riazanov’s dream was to publish definitive scholarly editions of the complete 
works of Marx and Engels in both German and Russian. The first volumes of the 
German edition, the Gesamtausgabe (usually known as the MEGA), appeared in 
1927. This edition was the first serious scholarly effort of its kind. In 1931, at the 
time of Riazanov’s arrest, only five volumes (of a projected forty-two) had ap- 
peared, and seven others were in progress. Although this edition was eventually 
abandoned, the works prepared for publication by Riazanov did include the first 
full versions of both The German Ideology and The Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts of 1844 in the original German.*° Riazanov also published a number 
of other previously unpublished works of Marx and Engels (including Engels’s 
Dialectics of Nature) in the institute’s journals, the Arkhiv K. Marksa i F: Engel’sa 
and Letopisi Marksizma.*! But Riazanov’s publishing program went beyond Marx 
and Engels. During the 1920s the institute also published works by Plekhanov, 


28 This collection was eventually acquired by a research institution, but not Riazanov’s. After 
Hitler took power, it was smuggled out of Germany by Boris Nicolaevsky. In 1936, when the 
Marx-Engels papers were still in Nicolaevsky’s care, a Soviet delegation including V. V. Adoratsky 
(Riazanov’s successor as the director of the institute) and the doomed Bukharin traveled to Paris 
to attempt to purchase the collection for the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. The deal fell through: 
the purchase price was apparently more than Stalin was willing to authorize. In 1938 the archive 
was purchased by the International Institute of Social History in Amsterdam. But the following 
year, with the approach of World War II, the papers were transported to England and were kept 
at University College, Oxford, throughout the war. In 1945 they were returned to Amsterdam, 
where they remain. The essential work here is Paul Mayer, “Die Geschichte des sozialdemokra- 
tischen Parteiarchivs und das Schicksal des Marx-Engels-Nachlasses,” Archiv fiir Sozialgeschichte 
6-7 (1966-1967): 5-198. But see also Rolf Hecker, “Die Verhandlungen tiber den Marx-Engels- 
Nachlass 1935/36: Bisher unbekannte Dokumente aus Moskauer Archiven,” MEGA Studien 2 
(1995): 3-25; André Liebich, From the Other Shore: Russian Social Democracy after 1921 (Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1997), 230-33; Stephen F. Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution (Oxford, 
1980), 365-67; and Chushichi Tsuzuki, The Life of Eleanor Marx, 1855-1898: A Socialist Trag- 
edy (Oxford, 1967), 255-66, 335-36. 

29 OQ. K. Senekina, “Institut Marksa-Engel’sa,” 137—40; Smirnova, “Pervii direktor,” 76. 

3° Excerpts from “The Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts” originally appeared in Russian 
in the third volume (1927) of the Arkhiv K. Marksa i F. Engel’sa, along with Marx’s “Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right.” It was only in 1932, however, in vol. 3 of the Gesamtausgabe that 
a complete scholarly edition was published in the original German. A substantial part of The 
German Ideology was published in Russian in the first volume of the Arkhiv (1924), but it too 
was only published in its entirety in German in 1932. See Carl-Erich Vollgraf, Richard Sperl, and 
Rolf Hecker, David Borisovic Rjazanov und die erste MEGA, Beitrage zur Marx-Engels- 
Forschung, Neue Folge. Sonderband 1 (Berlin, 1997). 

31 See the complete listing in Bud Burkhard’s “Bibliographic Annex” to his “D. B. Rjazanov 
and the Marx-Engels Institute,” 75-88. 
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Kautsky, Paul Lafargue, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, and Antonio Labriola 
along with Russian editions of classic thinkers such as Hegel, Feuerbach, Hobbes, 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Diderot, and d’Holbach—150 volumes in all. Thus Ria- 
zanov made available to the educated Russian reading public relatively cheap edi- 
tions of major Western thinkers who could be described either as important ma- 
terialists or as precursors of Marx. 

Another goal of Riazanov was to publish a full-scale intellectual biography of 
Marx. He never came close to completing such a work; indeed, during the 1920s 
he was so caught up in administrative and editorial work that he published little 
fresh scholarship of his own. His two major works of the 1920s were a lucid 
popular survey of the life and thought of Marx and Engels (1923), based on lectures 
given at the Socialist Academy shortly after the Revolution, and a collection of 
essays, Ocherki po istorii Marksizma (2 vols., 1923), which largely consisted of 
reprints of his prerevolutionary work. In both of these works Riazanov showed 
himself to be a clear, learned, but largely uncritical expositor of the “science” of 
Marxism. He was a scholarly historian and not an original thinker. Still, he never 
succumbed to the spirit of partiinost’ (“party-mindedness”’) that began to infect 
Soviet historical writing in the late 1920s, and his Marxism left room for traditional 
“bourgeois” methods of scholarship. Riazanov considered the document to be the 
essential element in historical research. The scholar’s duty was to reproduce the 
document carefully and to comment on it intelligently. Documents are precious, 
he argued. “Not one document, not one line” should be lost from the inheritance 
of Marx and Engels. So Riazanov’s relation to Marxism was marked by what might 
be called a kind of positivistic piety. He believed it absolutely essential for Soviet 
scholars to master what he called “bourgeois scientific culture” and bourgeois 
methods of historical research. This insistence on the value of traditional methods 
and standards of evidence makes Riazanov’s scholarship command respect even 
today.*? 

By 1930 David Riazanov had reached the peak of his career. He was an inter- 
nationally recognized scholar whose position in Soviet Russia seemed secure. In 
ten years he had turned the Marx-Engels Institute into a world center for the study 
of Marxism and a mecca for both Soviet students and foreign visitors. The young 
Sidney Hook spent the summer of 1929 working at the institute, and among other 
visitors in the 1920s were Karl Kautsky, Klara Zetkin, Béla Kun, Emile Vander- 
velde, Albert Thomas, Charles Rappoport, Henri Barbusse, and Maxim Gorky. At 
the same time, Riazanov had assembled a remarkable group of international col- 
laborators including Georg Lukacs, Friedrich Pollock, and the French scholar 
Pierre Pascal, as well as the leading Soviet philosopher, the Hegelian Marxist 
Abram Deborin.* The institute was Riazanov’s domain, and he ruled it like a grand 


32 Smirnova, “Pervii direktor,” 79. 

33 Christopher Phelps, Young Sidney Hook: Marxist and Pragmatist (Ithaca, NY, 1997), 47-49. 
On Lukacs’s years in Moscow, see Arpad Kadarkay, Georg Lukdcs: Life, Thought, and Politics 
(Cambridge, MA, 1991), 299-359. On Deborin, see René Ahlberg, “The Forgotten Philosopher: 
Abram Deborin,” in Revisionism: Essays on the History of Marxist Ideas, ed. Leopold Labedz 
(New York, 1962), 126—41; Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 170-229, 252-63; 
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seigneur. He even had a small private residence constructed for himself and his 
wife in the courtyard of the Dolgorukov Palace—a “villa” from which he could 
keep an eye on all the activities of the institute, down to snow removal, the work 
of the cleaning ladies, and the enforcement of his ban on smoking. 

In the midst of all this Riazanov seemed to lead a charmed life politically, 
carrying on the institute’s payroll in the late 1920s a number of individuals who 
had previously been targeted as enemies of the Soviet regime. Among the corre- 
spondents who bought books and manuscripts for the institute in Western Europe 
were the Menshevik Boris Nicolaevsky and the dissident Communist Boris Sou- 
varine.** But the most amazing example of a political outcast in the institute’s 
employ was Leon Trotsky. In 1928, when Trotsky had been expelled from the 
party and banished to Alma Ata, in Kazakhstan, Riazanov helped him survive by 
giving him work as a translator (for the Russian edition of Marx’s and Engels’s 
complete works) of Marx’s Herr Vogt.* 

In March 1930 Riazanov turned sixty. There is a vivid portrait of him at this 
time in Victor Serge’s Memoirs of a Revolutionary: 


I had met him a number of times; stout, strong-featured, beard and moustache thick 
and white, attentive eyes, Olympian forehead, stormy temperament, ironic utter- 
ance. ... He had devoted a great part of his life to a severely scrupulous inquiry into 
the biography and works of Marx—and the Revolution heaped honor on him: in the 
Party his independence of outlook was respected. Alone, he never ceased to cry out 
against the death-penalty, even during the Terror, never ceased to demand the strict 
limitation of the rights of the Cheka and its successor, the G.P.U. Heretics of all kinds, 
Menshevik Socialists or Oppositionists of the right or left, found peace and work in 
his Institute, provided only that they had a love of knowledge. ... Of course his he- 
retical colleagues were often arrested, and he defended them, with all due discretion. 
He had access to all quarters and the leaders were a little afraid of his frank way of 
talking.*6 


The celebration of Riazanov’s sixtieth birthday was a national event. On March 
10 and 11, 1930, the Soviet press was full of tributes to him. A special jubilee 





and Wladislaw Hedeler, “A. M. Deborin—eine biographische Skizze,” in Vollgraf, Sperl, and 
Hecker, D. B. Rjazanov und die erste MEGA, 219-33. 

34 On Souvarine we now have a superb and richly documented biography, Panné’s Boris Sou- 
varine. See also Francois Furet, The Passing of an Illusion (Chicago, 1999), 106-16. On Nico- 
laevsky, see the essays by Ladis Kristof and Philip E. Mosely in Alexander Rabinowitch and Janet 
Rabinowitch, eds., Revolution and Politics in Russia: Essays in Memory of B.I. Nicolaevsky 
(Bloomington, IN, 1972), 3-38. The principal sources for our discussion of Souvarine’s relations 
with Riazanov and with the Marx-Engels Institute are his file in Rossiskie Gosudarstvennie Ar- 
khivi Sotsial’noi-politicheskoi Istorii (RGASPI) fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 210, and his personal 
archive in the Boris Souvarine papers at the Hoover Institution at Stanford University (HI), BSP, 
box 3. For reasons explained below (n. 47), Souvarine’s personal archive is fuller than the official 
Souvarine file maintained by the institute. 

35 Leon Trotsky, “Letter to Ryazanov,” May 1928, in Leon Trotsky, The Challenge of the Left 
Opposition (1928-29), ed. Naomi Allen and George Saunders (New York, 1981), 72-74. 

36 Victor Serge, Memoirs of a Revolutionary: 1901-1941 (London, 1963), 250-51. 
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volume entitled At the Battle Station was issued in his honor; it included tributes 
from Bukharin, Mikhail Kalinin, Aleksei Rykov, and others, and an official state- 
ment from the Central Committee predicted “long years of service to come” from 
this “indefatigable fighter for the triumph of the ideas of the great teachers of the 
international proletariat, Marx, Engels, Lenin.”2” 


Il 


One can get a good sense of the workings of the Marx-Engels Institute by looking 
closely at the process by which the French collection was built up. Here two initial 
observations are in order. First, in seeking French material for the institute, Ria- 
zanov and his colleagues were working within the paradigm established by Engels 
in “Socialism: Utopian and Scientific.” According to Engels, Marx’s thought de- 
veloped out of a critical confrontation with three intellectual traditions: German 
idealist philosophy, British political economy, and French utopian socialism. Thus 
one body of French material that Riazanov was particularly eager to collect con- 
sisted of manuscripts and letters relating to French utopian or “pre-Marxian”’ so- 
cialism. Another was material relating to France’s revolutionary tradition. 

The second observation is that in the Marx-Engels Institute’s acquisition of 
French documents a crucial role was played by its first Paris correspondent, Boris 
Souvarine. Born in Ukraine in 1895 but raised in France, Souvarine made his name 
early as a socialist journalist. In 1920, at the age of 25, he participated in the 
creation of the French Communist Party at the Congrés de Tours, and in 1921 he 
was sent to Petrograd as a French delegate to the Comintern. His arrival in Russia 
coincided with the crushing of the Kronstadt sailors’ revolt and the repression of 
the Workers’ Opposition. After a brief and stormy period in the leadership of the 
Comintern, Souvarine himself joined the opposition, and in 1924 his public criti- 
cism of Stalin, his bitter attack on the “ossification” of the party, and his defense 
of Trotsky at the Thirteenth Party Congress led to his expulsion from the party. 
For the rest of his life Sovarine was to remain a lucid, well-informed, and tireless 
critic of Bolshevik rule. 

Riazanov had known Souvarine since the latter’s arrival in Russia in 1921, 
and at the beginning of 1925 the two concluded an agreement that made Sou- 
varine the institute’s agent or “correspondent” in Paris and gave him the respon- 
sibility of purchasing for the institute original documents on the history of so- 
cialist thought, Marxism, and the workers’ movement. He received a salary and 
additional funds as needed for the purchase of documents. Souvarine was also 
instructed to arrange for the photographing of documents in French archives (the 
Blanqui papers, e.g., and police records concerning Marx’s Paris years), to pur- 
chase complete runs of left-wing journals, to contact the heirs of deceased so- 


37 Deborin, Na boevom postu, 11—12. Trotsky’s statement from Paris carries more conviction. 
He describes Riazanov as having abandoned active work in the Party and praises him for his 
“erudition,” his “indefatigability,” and his “intellectual incorruptibility.” And Trotsky correctly 
observes: “At a time of falsification, he has never compromised scholarly standards.” Biulleten’ 
oppozitsii 30 (1930): 30-31. 
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cialists and Communists, and to “interest Albert Mathiez in [the work of] the 
French section of the institute.”** 

Souvarine, who was an autodidact with a love of books and erudition, threw 
himself into the job. On February 27 he wrote Riazanov that he was “negotiating 
with about twenty people for the purchase of papers, archives, or publications.” 
His quarry included Auguste Hamon’s collection of anarchist and syndicalist bro- 
chures, the French Revolutionary collection of Charles Vellay, and the papers held 
by the heirs of Jules Guesde, Jean Jaurés, Jean Allemane, Edouard Vaillant, and 
Alphonse Merrheim. But he added that these negotiations would be delicate since 
one could not go directly to the heirs without first enlisting common friends to 
help prepare the ground. The need to take elaborate precautions worried Souvarine 
because he believed that time was short. “The universities of America, China, and 
Japan are constantly making purchases, and they are literally buying up every- 
thing.” 

Souvarine’s letters to Riazanov throughout 1925 show him to have been re- 
sourceful and energetic in the pursuit of documents of interest to the institute. In 
addition to negotiating with Vellay and Hamon and with various heirs, he haunted 
the shops of Parisian autograph dealers such as Noel Charavay and Henri Saffroy. 
From Charavay he purchased a large collection of documentary materials on the 
French Revolution, a dossier on the Communard Louise Michel, and also letters 
of Pierre Leroux and Prosper Enfantin. His purchases from Saffroy included an 
important collection of manuscripts of the French revolutionary Sylvain Maréchal 
and letters and other autograph material by Armand Barbés, Félicité Lamennais, 
Prosper Enfantin, Francois Raspail, Etienne Arago, and Edgar Quinet.*° 

Riazanov visited Paris in September 1925, and Souvarine took him around the 
shops of the autograph dealers and booksellers of the French capital. One important 
stop was the small bookshop on the rue Monsieur-le-Prince run by Paul Delesalle, 
an old anarcho-syndicalist militant and a onetime friend of Georges Sorel. There 
Riazanov was delighted to listen to Delesalle’s stories and to find in his shop dozens 
of works cited or referred to in the writings of Marx; on his side, Souvarine was 
amazed by Riazanov’s perfect recall of the passages in which Marx had referred 
to each book.*! With Souvarine’s help, Riazanov himself made many purchases 


38 David Riazanov, letter of instructions issued as director of the Marx-Engels Institute to “its 
collaborator, Boris Souvarine,” January 23, 1925, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 210, list’ 1, 
with copy in HI, BSP, box. 3. Souvarine did not share Riazanov’s eagerness to get Mathiez 
involved in the work of the institute: “I warn you,” wrote Souvarine to Riazanov on July 13, 
1925, “that [Mathiez] is very difficult to get along with. He’s what we call in vulgar French a 
‘mauvais coucheur. ’ In all the societies and associations that he has been a part of he has done 
nothing but make trouble [“‘provoquer des skloki”]. We learned something about that during the 
few months that he was a member of the Party.” HI, BSP, box 3. 

3° Souvarine to Riazanov, February 27 and March 7, 1925, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 
210, listy 8, 17. 

40 RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 327, listy 27-29, 158-59. This delo (folder) contains receipts 
for the purchase of autograph letters and other documentary material from auction houses and 
autograph dealers. Numerous receipts may also be found in HI, BSP, box 3. See also Souvarine 
to Riazanov, October 23, 1825, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 210, listy 57-59; and Souvarine 
to Riazanov, copy, November 10, 1925, HI, BSP, box 3. 

41 Panné, Boris Souvarine, 168-69. 
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that summer: large collections of manuscript material on the French revolutions 
of the nineteenth century and on early French socialism. The latter included thirteen 
letters of Enfantin, sixteen of Auguste Blanqui, and twenty-three letters of Louis 
Blanc, plus the manuscript of the latter’s “Catéchisme des socialistes” and a set of 
lectures on the history of socialism given by Blanc to French workers in London 
in the 1850s. 

After Riazanov’s departure, Souvarine became even more active. He hired Noel 
Charavay as an expert consultant, and he enlisted the help of the new Soviet 
ambassador, Christian Rakovsky, in the shipment of documents for the institute. 
With their assistance Souvarine made extensive purchases during the winter of 
1925-26. These included dossiers on the Paris Commune and on Etienne Cabet, 
Flora Tristan, Armand Barbés, and Félix Pyat, as well as letters of Henri Saint- 
Simon, Charles Fourier, Pierre Leroux, Louis Blanc, Lamennais, Proudhon, and 
others.*? In each case Souvarine first notified Riazanov as to what was available; 
then, once he received confirmation, he had it sent directly to Moscow through 
the Soviet Embassy’s diplomatic pouch. 

Boris Souvarine’s status as a correspondent for the Marx-Engels Institute had 
always been in some doubt. He had been expelled from the French Communist 
Party and from the Comintern in 1924, and he could write Riazanov in 1925 that 
“if the Institute gives me all the latitude I need, it is still possible that for political 
reasons the Russian Politburo will disavow me.” During the course of 1925 he 
made several applications for readmission to the Comintern. The last of these was 
turned down by the Presidium in January 1926. That same month Riazanov re- 
ceived a letter from the Soviet Embassy in Paris that brought an end to Souvarine’s 
formal relationship with the Marx-Engels Institute. In this letter a counsellor at the 
embassy, Ya. K. Davtian, who was also an agent of the security police (GPU), 
reported that he was continuing “to receive from Souvarine diverse packets with 
books and manuscripts for the Institute.” 


When you were in Paris, Souvarine behaved relatively decently and, having already 
been excluded from the Party, he did not carry on as malicious a campaign against us 
as previously. But now, in the latest issue of his journal, the Bulletin communiste, he 
throws torrents of mud not only on the Comintern and the French Communist Party 
but also on the Russian Communist Party. His commentary on our discussion has a 
thoroughly indecent and directly counterrevolutionary character. I consider it entirely 
inappropriate for you to maintain any further relations with him. You must therefore 
find yourself someone else to take care of your book business.*® 


# RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 7. Here Riazanov lists his Paris purchases with brief notes 
in French. These purchases also included six letters of Proudhon and three of Flora Tristan. 

* Pierre Broué, Rakovsky ou la Révolution dans tous les pays (Paris, 1996), 245. RGASPI fond 
71, opis’ 50, delo 327, listy 30-33, 37, 225-29. See also Souvarine to Riazanov, November 17 
and 26, December 15 and 22, 1925, HI, BSP, box 3. 

#4 Souvarine to Riazanov, July 28, 1925, HI, BSP, box 3. 

45 Robert Wohl, French Communism in the Making, 1914-1924 (Stanford, CA, 1966), 426. 

46 Ya. Davtian to Riazanov, January 18, 1926, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 9, list’ 42. 
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Since copies of this letter were sent both to the Central Committee and to Stalin, 
Riazanov had no choice but to break off formal relations. After the summer of 
1926, Souvarine’s name ceases to appear in Riazanov’s official correspondence. 
For another year, however, Riazanov continued to refer obliquely to Souvarine as 
“our former correspondent” or “our other collaborator.”4” And documents kept 
arriving from Souvarine until the end of 1926. Thus it is clear that Souvarine 
continued to work for the institute on an informal basis. In January 1927 Pierre 
Pascal noted in his journal that the institute had just received a report from Sou- 
varine on the Fourier and Victor Considerant papers at the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure in Paris. “We will print it,” said Riazanov, “without giving his name.”“® 

The journal of Pierre Pascal conveys a sense of just how busy David Riazanov 
was at this time and how absorbed he was in every aspect of the life of the institute. 


The old man [Riazanov] came by and struck up a conversation with V. F. and me. He 
is worn out from having to pay attention to too many different things: the Marx edition, 
snow removal, getting help for someone who has nothing to do with the Institute, 
getting a roof repaired. ... (Everyone here has been saying for a long time that he 
ought to get other people to look after material problems, but he can’t keep himself 
from taking care of details. It’s a trait he has in common with Chicherin: he lacks 
confidence in his collaborators.) He complains that people aren’t helping him: so-and- 
so hasn’t put together the bibliography of Saint-Simon. [In reality, when the collabo- 
rator left the Institute, it was Riazanov himself who forbade him to continue with the 
job.] The Babeuf bibliography isn’t yet done, nor is that of Marat. (It’s already been 
done just about completely in a printed volume.) “If these things were done,” he says, 
“then we would know just what the Institute needs.” He describes how he bought 
autographs from Charavay. He had them take out things by period and put everything 
on the table. He’d ask how much it cost, and then he’d buy everything.” 


Riazanov went on to talk to Pascal about a young collaborator who had solved a 
problem that had stymied all the experts: the discovery of the name of one of 
Marx’s unknown correspondents. He talked about the imminent acquisition of the 


47 Riazanov to Amédée Dunois, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 151. Interestingly, the last 
letter in Souvarine’s official file in the archives of the Marx-Engels Institute (RGASPI fond 71, 
opis’ 50, delo 210) is dated December 2, 1925. In Souvarine’s personal archives at the Hoover 
Institution the fuller selection of carbon copies of his letters to Riazanov goes through March 29, 
1926, and there is a further series of letters addressed not to Riazanov but to “chers camarades” 
that extends until February 23, 1927. HI, BSP, box 3. Presumably, then, Riazanov destroyed letters 
coming from Souvarine after December 1925, and he apparently took the further precaution of 
having Souvarine write not to him personally but simply to the institute after March 1926. 

48 Pierre Pascal, Russie 1927: Mon journal de Russie (Paris, 1982), 13. Entry for January 7, 
1927. The Fourier and Considerant papers had been deposited at the Centre de documentation 
sociale run by Célestin Bouglé at the Ecole Normale Supérieure just two years earlier, after the 
death of Victor Considerant’s heir Auguste Kleine. See Emile Poulat, Les cahiers manuscrits de 
Fourier: Etude historique et inventaire raisonné (Paris, 1957); and Francoise Hildesheimer’s in- 
troduction to Edith Thomas, /nventaire des fonds Fourier et Considerant: Archives sociétaires 
(Paris, 1991), 8—9. On Souvarine’s work on the Fourier and Considerant papers, see Souvarine 
to “chers camarades,” September 15 and November 20, 1926, HI, BSP, box 3. 

4 Pascal, Russie 1927, 13. 
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Babeuf papers owned by the French naval officer and amateur historian Henri 
Rollin and about Souvarine’s report on the Fourier papers in Paris. And then he 
observed that there was a society for the study of Leninism in medicine. “Won’t 
we soon have Stalinism in medicine?” snarled Riazanov. Pascal’s account contin- 
ues: “What didn’t he talk about in that half hour, without deciding anything. He 
cries, he scolds, he throws out ideas. He expresses them in a lively and witty way. 
He passes from rage to benevolence. Finally he leaves, but then he returns in search 
of F. whom he takes to the Plekhanov cabinet to show him a pile of beautiful old 
books that have just arrived. Methodical people complain that they just cannot 
work with him.”°° 

After Souvarine was taken off the official payroll, it was necessary to find some- 
one else to serve as the institute’s correspondent in France. For about a year the 
job was shared by two very different individuals. Georges Bourgin, an eminent 
historian and conservateur at the Archives Nationales, was not a Communist but 
a reformist socialist. Still, for a year he received a monthly stipend from the in- 
stitute in return for archival research bearing on Marx’s early Paris years and on 
the possible acquisition of documents concerning early French socialism and the 
Paris Commune.*! Amédée Dunois, a journalist, historian, and (like Souvarine) 
dissident Communist, was initially hired by Riazanov to supervise the creation of 
a projected French yearbook, the Annales Marx-Engels pour I’ étude historique du 
socialisme. Although this journal never materialized, Dunois was soon performing 
a variety of tasks for the institute, ranging from the photographing of archival 
material to the tracking down of the heirs of deceased radicals.*? In the end, how- 
ever, Bourgin and Dunois did not last. 

In the summer of 1927 Riazanov asked Boris Nicolaevsky, the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Marx-Engels Institute, to find a permanent replacement for Sou- 
varine. In July Nicolaevsky came to Paris, interviewed the French socialist jour- 
nalist and book dealer Léon Bernstein, and offered him the position at a salary of 
sixty francs per month plus a 5 percent commission on the institute’s purchases 
from lists furnished by Bernstein. Bernstein accepted these terms, and soon large 
shipments of documents were on their way to Moscow. In January 1928 the insti- 
tute received a substantial collection of manuscripts and letters of Louis Blanc, 
including sixty-four letters to Blanc’s publisher, Escudier. In February Bernstein 
sent 120 letters of French political figures from the period 1848-70 and eight 
letters from Saint-Simonians. In August he purchased letters of Charles Fourier 
for the institute, and at the end of 1928 he obtained a collection of 114 letters and 
numerous documents by and about the Saint-Simonian Pierre Vincard.*? In Feb- 


5° Tbid., 14. 

51 See Bourgin’s correspondence with Riazanov in RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 128. In 
addition to mentioning his work for the institute, Bourgin writes of having photographed revo- 
lutionary documents for the Soviet historians E.V. Tarlé and Ya. M. Zakher and having guided 
Preobrazhensky’s partner Polina Vinogradskaya through the Anarchasis Cloots papers. 

52 See Amédée Dunois’s file in RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 151. On Dunois (1878-1945), 
see the richly documented article by Justinian Raymond in Jean Maitron and Claude Pennetier, 
dirs., Dictionnaire biographique du mouvement ouvrier francais, CD-ROM ed. (Paris, 1997). My 
thanks to Jacques Girault for helping me get access to this and other articles from “Le Maitron.” 

53 On Léon Bernstein’s terms of employment, see RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 172, listy 
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ruary 1929 he bought a collection of Proudhon letters from the Parisian dealer G. 
Privat, and during the next year he made many more purchases, including manu- 
scripts of Paul Lafargue, a dossier on 1870, and letters of Considerant, Barbés, 
and Proudhon, all from Victor Degrange.* Finally, on November 29, 1929, Bern- 
stein proposed the purchase for 2,200 francs of a collection of over two thousand 
French Revolutionary documents relating to the Robespierrist Marc-Antoine Jul- 
lien. Riazanov accepted the proposal, and on December 19 the documents were in 
his hands.°° 

To make his purchases, Léon Bernstein frequented the shops of the principal 
autograph and rare book dealers of Paris—Charavay, Alphonse Margraff, Lucien 
Dorbon, and Henri and Emile Saffroy, among others. He also represented the 
institute at auctions at the Hétel Drouot, and his purchases included not only letters 
and manuscripts but also placards, pamphlets, engravings, and even flags needed 
by the institute for exhibitions on the French Revolution, 1848, and the Paris 
Commune. At the same time he had French archival material (notably concerning 
Babouvism) photographed for the institute; he sent them summaries of the holdings 
of the Archives Nationales; and in 1928 and 1929 he took two research trips to 
Switzerland to gather archival material concerning the activites of French and 
German political refugees in Zurich, Geneva, and Neuchatel after 1848.°° 

The institute’s major acquisition in the later 1920s was its Babeuf collection. 
This was a collection of about nine hundred letters, manuscripts, and other docu- 
ments bearing on the life and activity of the revolutionary communist Gracchus 
Babeuf, who was executed in 1797 for organizing a conspiracy aimed at over- 
throwing the government of the Directory. After Babeuf’s arrest, all of his papers 
concerning his “Conspiracy of Equals” were seized by the police and eventually 
deposited in the Archives Nationales. But the rest (dealing with his activities prior 
to 1794) passed into private hands. Many of these documents were purchased by 
a wealthy glass and porcelain manufacturer named Pochet-Desroche, who had 
assembled a remarkable collection of Babeuf materials by the time of his death in 
1881. This collection was apparently purchased at auction by Etienne Charavay in 
1883 and then broken up through sales to the collector Henri Rollin, the historian 





341-42, 348. On Bernstein’s purchases for the Marx-Engels Institute, see his extensive corre- 
spondence with Riazanov in RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, dela 121-24. Bernstein, born in Vilno 
in 1877, participated in setting up the Bund, the Jewish Workers’ Socialist Party, which he rep- 
resented at the first Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party in 1898. After working as 
a typographer in the printing house of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party in Geneva, 
Bernstein settled in Paris, where he worked for many years as a journalist, translator, and corre- 
spondent for Russian newspapers. He was later to work for the International Institute of Social 
History in Amsterdam. See Antiquarian Catalog 26 of the booksellers Dekker and Nordemann, 
The Two Russian Revolutions: Books from the Libraries of Léon Bernstein and Boris Souvarine 
(Amsterdam, 1980), 7. 

54 RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 327, listy 43-49, 126. 

55 RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 123, listy 173-74. 

56 See Bernstein’s long letters to Udal’tsov, the head of the institute’s French section, in RGASPI 
fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 123, listy 30-34 and 97-102, and fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 122, listy 150- 
51. During the course of these trips, Bernstein also met with Alexander Herzen’s eighty-five-year- 
old daughter Natalie to discuss the possible acquisition of her father’s papers for the creation of 
a Herzen museum in Moscow. 
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Gustave Borde, and others. Through a series of purchases in the years 1927-30, 
David Riazanov finally managed to reconstitute the bulk of the collection, which 
remains one of the two richest Babeuf archives anywhere.*” 

Material relating to French utopian socialism also appeared at auction in Ger- 
many, where it was snapped up by Boris Nicolaevsky. In 1927 and 1928, Nico- 
laevsky purchased letters of Lamennais, Louis Blanc, Cabet, Saint-Simon, and 
Enfantin for the institute from four different Berlin dealers.** But the purchase of 
manuscript material was only one of Nicolaevsky’s jobs. He also looked for needed 
documents in the Reichsarchiv and in various Berlin libraries, drew up bibliog- 
raphies for the institute, and supervised the photographing of manuscript material. 
At the same time, Nicolaevsky kept on the lookout for individuals who could be 
of use to Riazanov. On August 12, 1928, he wrote that he had found a “very suitable 
candidate” for the job of Brussels correspondent of the Marx-Engels Institute. 


It is Luc Sommerhausen, by training a historian, the author of a small work on the 
history of the socialist movement in Belgium. He would be especially good on account 
of his family ties: his great-grandfather was none other than the famous Jottrand; his 
uncle on his mother’s side was Adolphe Demeur, a Fourierist and a friend of Victor 
Considerant. With such family ties he could be literally indispensable in the search for 
archival material; and he himself is the owner of his uncle’s archive. He has often 
shown it to me: 54 letters of Considerant 1847-93, four letters of Proudhon, two huge 
letters of Louis Blanc, letters of Hennequin, Enfantin, Kropotkin, Quinet, etc., docu- 
ments from the conference of 1893, original drawings of Fourier by Vayron and others. 
He is already prepared to discuss the sale of this archive. 


On October 4, 1928, Nicolaevsky reported that Sommerhausen had agreed both to 
work for the institute and to sell the archives belonging to his Fourierist uncle. 
“He writes me that he asked workers in the Brussels archive about the price to ask 
... and they estimated the market value of the documents to be 8—10,000 Belgian 
francs, i.e. 8300—1000 German marks.”5° 

Since Léon Bernstein worked chiefly with rare book dealers and collectors in 
France, another collaborator was needed who could work regularly at French ar- 
chives and libraries collecting materials and checking citations. During a trip to 
Paris in the summer of 1928 Riazanov had discussed this with Alix Guillain, a 
correspondent for the French Communist daily L’Humanité, who was warmly rec- 


57 Q. Senekina, “Historique du fonds Babeuf de 1’ Institut du Marxisme-Léninisme (Moscou),” 
in Oeuvres de Babeuf, vol. 1, Babeuf avant la Révolution, ed. V. Daline, A. Saitta, and A. Soboul 
(Paris, 1977), 23-32. The name of Riazanov, who was still a nonperson in 1977, does not appear 
once in this article. 

58 RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 327, listy 56, 60, 61, 111, 173, 175, 179, 183, 184. 

°° RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 176, listy 384-85, 433-34. See also Sommerhausen to 
Nicolaevsky, October 2, 1928, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 152, list’ 1. This paragraph is 
based largely on V. N. Fomichev, “K istorii komplektovaniia Instituta K. Marksa i F. Engel’sa 
dokumentami po sotsial’noi istorii frantsii’” (unpublished paper), 6—7. Lucien Jottrand was an 
important figure in the Belgian struggle for independence, and the lawyer Adolphe Demeur was 
for decades a close friend and ally of Victor Considerant. In the end Sommerhausen sold the 
letters to the institute at the reduced price of six thousand Belgian francs. 
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ommended by her former teacher, the historian of socialism Gustav Mayer. That 
fall Riazanov formally offered Guillain the job, and she got quickly to work se- 
lecting documents to be photographed and drawing up inventories of material in 
the collections of the Archives Nationales and the Bibliothéque Nationale. She 
also carried on negotiations concerning the papers held by the children of two 
important nineteenth-century radicals—Georg Herwegh and Proudhon—and 
worked for some time in the Fourierist archives at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

What is remarkable in all this is that at a time when Russia was still relatively 
isolated, and when “Socialism in One Country” was the ruling doctrine, Riazanov 
managed, with considerable help from the Menshevik Boris Nicolaevsky, to create 
an international network of correspondents who were buying up manuscript ma- 
terial on French and German socialism as it came on the market all over Europe. 
It was thanks not only to Riazanov’s energy and persistence but also to the efforts 
of these correspondents that the Marx-Engels Institute had by 1930 assembled one 
of the richest collections in Europe of source materials on the history of socialism 
and the workers’ movement. Riazanov had also begun a program of translating 
into Russian works by French historians such as Albert Mathiez and Maurice 
Dommanget.®! The publication of the complete works of Marx and Engels was 
now well under way; and, with Riazanov’s encouragement, young Soviet historians 
were now making regular research trips to France. 

As the Marx-Engels Institute grew and flourished, so did Riazanov’s career. In 
1927 he was awarded a Lenin prize. The following year he was (with Bukharin 
and Pokrovsky) one of the first Marxist scholars nominated for membership in the 
Academy of Science. As such, he was celebrated in Izvestiia for his “exceptional 
erudition” and for his high reputation “not only among Soviet but also among 


© On the hiring of Alix Guillain, see Carl-Erich Vollgraf, Richard Sperl, and Rolf Hecker, 
Stalinismus und das Ende der ersten Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe (193 1—41), Beitraige zur Marx- 
Engels Forschung, Neue Folge, Sonderband 3 (Berlin, 2001), 242. For Alix Guillain’s lengthy 
correspondence with the French section of the Marx-Engels Institute, see RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 
50, dela 132—38. Guillain was the partner of Bernard Groethuysen and later a reader for the 
Gallimard publishing house. A close friend of André Gide, she was at that time a passionately 
orthodox Stalinist. See André Gide, Journal, vol. 2, 1926-1950 (Paris: Pléiade, 1997), 142, 162— 
64, 301, 317, 1062; and Cahiers André Gide (1974), 5:281, 616. There is a substantial notice on 
Guillain by Bernard Dandois in Maitron and Pennetier, Dictionnaire biographique du mouvement 
ouvrier francais. Guillain did obtain some Herwegh letters for the institute, but the papers of 
Proudhon were eventually deposited at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

6! Mathiez’s La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur was published in a Russian 
translation, and plans were afoot in 1930 to publish translations of Dommanget’s biographies of 
Sylvain Maréchal and Victor Considerant. Although Dommanget received a generous honorarium 
of five thousand francs for the Considerant biography, which was in press at the time of Riazanov’s 
fall, it never appeared. See Maurice Dommanget, Sylvain Maréchal: L’égalitaire, “l’homme sans 
Dieu” (Paris, 1950), 496; and Dommanget to Riazanov, May 11, 1930, RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 
50, delo 124, listy 81-82. 

© Albert Mathiez, “Les travaux russes sur l’histoire de la Révolution frangaise,” Annales his- 
toriques de la Révolution francaise 4, no. 6 (November—December 1927): 589: “More than ever 
the history of our Revolution is a main concern in the new Russia. The young scholars grouped 
around Pokrovsky, Tarlé, Riazanov, etc. are applying themselves with a joyous ardor and many 
don’t hesitate to travel to Paris to do their research.” On early Soviet historians of the French 
Revolution, see also V. M. Dalin, /storiki Frantsii XIX—XX vekov (Moscow, 1981), 65-95. 
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European historians.” The chorus of praise for the institute and its director reached 
a climax with the national celebration of his sixtieth birthday. Within a year, how- 
ever, the institute would have a new director, and Riazanov would be arrested, 
imprisoned, exiled, and expelled from the Communist Party.® 

What brought Riazanov down was his independence, his fierce defense of the 
independence of the institute, and his sharp tongue. Over the years he had repeat- 
edly crossed swords with Stalin—on the nationalities question, on the indepen- 
dence of the trade unions, on death sentences to political opponents, and on the 
question of inner-party democracy. Although Riazanov no longer played an active 
role in politics, he refused to turn his back on Stalin’s opponents even after they 
had fallen into disgrace. Not only did he give work to the disgraced Rakovsky and 
the exiled Trotsky; he also found jobs at the institute for relatives of opposition 
figures—the brother of Kamenev, the wives of Preobrazhensky and Muranov. And 
he kept up close relations with Bukharin, Mikhail Tomsky, and Rykov even after 
their dismissal from the Politburo.* 

As Trotsky observed, Riazanov was “incapable of groveling before anyone.” 
His sister later told the story of Stalin’s visit to the institute in 1926 or 1927. In 
Riazanov’s office Stalin saw portraits of Marx, Engels, and Lenin and asked, grin- 
ning, “Where’s my portrait?” Riazanov replied: “Marx and Engels are my teachers; 
Lenin was my comrade. What are you to me?” And in April 1929 at a party 
conference, as one speaker after another urged “a merciless rebuff to right oppor- 
tunism” (meaning Bukharin and his allies), Riazanov put things bluntly: “Marxists 
aren’t needed in the Politburo.”® 

In the end it was Riazanov’s association with former Mensheviks that furnished 
the pretext for his removal. For some time discontent had been brewing within the 
institute, and the assistant director, Ern6 Czdébel, had even mounted an abortive 
“palace revolution.” “In his own house,” complained Czébel to an ally, Riazanov 
ruled as a “despot,” and he could be defeated only by a challenge coming from 
outside. Then on January 15, 1931, an article appeared in Pravda denouncing 
Riazanov along with several of his colleagues, notably the philosopher Abram 
Deborin, as proto-Mensheviks. (Deborin had left the Mensheviks in 1917; Ria- 
zanov had never been a Menshevik.) Shortly thereafter, an economist on the in- 
stitute’s staff, I. I. Rubin, who had been accused of participating in a Menshevik 
plot, was forced under torture to give testimony implicating Riazanov in the ac- 
tivities of the plotters. Riazanov’s “crime,” according to Rubin’s fabricated testi- 
mony, was to have agreed to hide at the institute an envelope given him by Rubin 
containing letters from a foreign bureau of Mensheviks concerning the preparation 
of an insurrection. On the night of Rubin’s “confession,” February 12, Riazanov 


® Izvestiia, October 5, 1928, cited in Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 74. 

4 Broué, Rakovsky, 280; Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 96-98. 

® For Stalin’s visit, see Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 98. For the 1929 comment, 
see Shestnadstataia Konferentsiia VKP(b) aprel’ 1929 goda: Stenograficheskii Otchet (Moscow, 
1962), cited in Cohen, Bukharin, 312. 

°° On the efforts of Czdbel to bring down Riazanov, see the diary of his ally Hugo Huppert and 
also the reminiscences of Hans Jager, both in Vollgraf, Sperl, and Hecker, Stalinismus und des 
Ende der ersten Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, 355-61, 379, 387. 
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was summoned to the Kremlin, and, according to the story told by Victor Serge, 
he had a violent exchange with Stalin. “Where are the documents?” shouted the 
General Secretary. “You won’t find them anywhere,” replied Riazanov, “unless 
you’ ve put them there yourself!’ Three days later Riazanov was arrested. Within 
a week he was dismissed as director of the Marx-Engels Institute and expelled 
from the Communist Party. After two months in prison he was sentenced (without 
trial) to three years of exile in the city of Saratov. 


IV 


What became of the Marx-Engels Institute and its collections after the arrest and 
exile of its director? The new director, V. V. Adoratsky, was a loyal Stalinist who 
lacked the scholarly zeal, the restless energy, and the integrity of his predecessor.® 
Under Adoratsky’s directorship the institute underwent a shift in priorities and a 
political purge. In the course of the purge, 127 of the institute’s 244 employees 
were dismissed. Among them were skilled technicians, translators, librarians, ar- 
chivists, economists, philosophers, and historians. Many were foreigners who had 
been invited to the institute by Riazanov.® In due course Adoratsky allowed the 
publication of the edition of the works of Marx and Engels to lapse, and the final 
volumes appeared in 1935 without Riazanov’s name. Adoratsky also began his 
tenure as director with an attack on his predecessor. On March 12, 1931, Adoratsky 
published in Pravda a letter found in Riazanov’s office—a letter from Marx to his 
daughter Jenny in 1881 criticizing Kautsky. Riazanov had been given the original 
by Martov’s sister with the understanding that he would not publish it. Adoratsky 
accused Riazanov of concealing the letter.” 


67 Serge, Memoirs of a Revolutionary, 251. On the putative “Menshevik Union Bureau” and 
the background to Riazanov’s arrest, see Medvedev, Let History Judge, 264—65, 274-84, 292. 

6 On Adoratsky, see the article by Wladislaw Hedeler, Rolf Hecker, and Bernd Florath and the 
one by Lutz-Dieter Berendt in Vollgraf, Sperl, and Hecker, Stalinismus und des Ende der ersten 
Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, 312—46. In his introductory article to this collection, Yakov Roki- 
tiansky points out that, loyal though he was, Adoratsky did not have Stalin’s full confidence and 
that it was his deputy, Ivan Tovstukha, a longtime associate of Stalin, who “played the major role 
in the destruction of the old Institute” (16). 

© Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 116-17. One foreigner who was not dismissed 
was Georg Lukacs, who later described himself as having dutifully followed the “party line” in 
denouncing Riazanov and Deborin after their arrest. Lukacs had originally been assigned to the 
Marx-Engels Institute by the Comintern in October 1929 after his removal from the party lead- 
ership in Vienna. On his arrival, he was greeted by Riazanov with “Ah, you’ve been Comin- 
terned?” Lukacs remained in Moscow throughout the 1930s. He later wrote of these years, which 
were those of the purges, the Great Terror, and the elimination of almost all the Old Bolsheviks: 
“T have never had a better time than I had in Moscow” where “I could devote my time to schol- 
arship, and, in fact, earn a living from it.” Kadarkay, Georg Lukdcs, 300, 303, 318, 364, 367. For 
a full account of the purge and the institute’s change of direction after Riazanov’s removal, see 
Vollgraf, Sperl, and Hecker, Stalinismus und des Ende der ersten Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgabe. 

7 The attack on Riazanov in the March 12, 1931, Pravda was renewed in five numbers of the 
journal Bol’shevik. Riazanov’s reply to Bol’shevik was not published, but it can now be read in 
Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident (app. 17). See also Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Nat- 
ural Science, 378; and Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 117-18. 
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In November 1931 the Marx-Engels Institute was merged with the Lenin Insti- 
tute to form a single Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. Thereafter, the primary mission 
of the institute, which fell under the direction of the party, was no longer research 
but rather education and propaganda. This was reflected in a letter sent to Léon 
Bernstein in Paris by Adoratsky, informing him that the acquisition of archival 
material would “now play a secondary role in our work. In view of the fact that 
your collaboration was closely tied to the acquisition of such material, we are 
unfortunately forced to dispense with your services in the future.”’' Luc Sommer- 
hausen in Brussels received a similar letter. Alix Guillain, on the other hand, was 
kept on and continued to work for the institute until 1937, but after the purge she 
was often assigned trivial tasks and given limited resources.” After 1931, then, 
the French archive went into a kind of cold storage, although it continued to be 
used occasionally by Soviet scholars interested in French history. But the institute 
ceased to be the international scholarly center that Riazanov had envisaged, and 
the French archive remained closed to non-Communist foreigners for the next half- 
century. 

After the fall of the Soviet Union, the papers originally collected by Riazanov 
were made available to all scholars. Some of this material has now been published. 
New editions of the work of Auguste Blanqui and the letters of Flora Tristan and 
Louise Michel have been completed with significant additions from the Moscow 
archive. Separate publications of letters by Charles Fourier and his disciples are 
now appearing, and important scholarly work is being done with the Saint- 
Simonian papers in Moscow.” Still, the bulk of the collection—including letters 
and manuscripts of Proudhon, Cabet, Enfantin, Barbés, and Louis Blanc, as well 
as a major archive on Pierre Vingard—has hardly been consulted, let alone pub- 
lished. 

What about Riazanov himself? Until the opening of the Soviet archives, little 
was known about his fate. Even Burkhard in his well-informed 1985 article could 
only speculate. Thanks to the archival digging of Rokitiansky and Miiller, however, 
we now know the story of Riazanov’s last years.“ For two months following his 
arrest he was kept in solitary confinement. He was not told of the charges against 
him. Only in April 1931 at Saratov did he learn that he had been accused of 


71 RGASPI fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 125, listy 11 and 52. There are actually two versions in the 
archive: a draft in Russian dated January 21 and the copy of a letter in German dated March 21. 

7 Cz6bel to Sommerhausen, January 25, 1931. RGASPI, fond 71, opis’ 50, delo 152, list’ 261. 
On Guillain, see Vollgraf, Sperl, and Hecker, Stalinismus und des Ende der ersten Marx-Engels 
Gesamtausgabe, 139. 

73 Louis-Auguste Blanqui, Oeuvres, vol. 1, Des Origines a la Révolution de 1848, textes ras- 
semblés et presentés par Dominique Le Nuz (Nancy, 1993); Flora Tristan, La Paria et son réve: 
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participation in a Menshevik plot and had been the object of a smear campaign in 
the Soviet press—not merely as a Menshevik agent but also as the source of a 
malady, “Riazanovshchina,” whose attributes included the refusal to recognize the 
partiinost’ of science. Riazanov immediately drafted an angry letter to the Polit- 
buro. The copy in the archives bears a scribbled note, apparently in Stalin’s hand: 
“Decided not to answer.” 

For three years Riazanov lived in Saratov under constant police observation and 
unable, as a criminal, to work in any government institution. His books and notes 
were confiscated, and he could not resume his scholarly projects. He was in bad 
health, bitter, but (judging from the reports of police agents) completely unbowed. 
What sustained him during his first year in exile was the writing of the detailed 
defense that he had not been allowed to give.’° With the help of friends, he even- 
tually got work as a translator. Just as he had helped Trotsky survive in exile as a 
translator, his friends Tomsky and Kalinin gave him work translating an edition 
of the speeches and letters of David Ricardo for the State Social-Economic Pub- 
lishing House and translating Etienne Cabet’s utopian novel Voyage en Icarie and 
a volume of articles by Franz Mehring for the Akademia Publishing House. All 
of these translations duly appeared but never under Riazanov’s name. 

At the end of his formal term of exile in 1934, Riazanov’s situation improved 
somewhat. He was still shadowed by security police agents (GPU, then NKVD), 
and he was not able to move back to Moscow. But his books and papers were 
returned, and he found work reorganizing the library at Saratov State University. 
For three years he was an employee of the university at a salary of five hundred 
rubles a month. Then in 1937 the Great Terror came to Saratov. An article in 
Pravda criticized local party leaders for their failure to crack down on a 
“Trotskyite-Zinovievite nest” at Saratov. A purge in the party was followed by a 
wave of arrests of trade unionists, scientists, and academics, including the rector 
of the State University and the dean of the Faculty of History. Riazanov himself 
was arrested on the night of July 22, 1937. After a long investigation, including 
multiple interrogations during which Riazanov refused to admit guilt or to incrim- 
inate others, he was tried and convicted. On the night of January 21, 1938, he was 
shot. He was buried in a common grave in the Saratov cemetery not far from the 
well-tended grave of his first socialist idol, Nikolai Chernyshevsky. 

Shortly after Riazanov’s execution, NK VD agents arrived at his house to carry 
out the last part of his sentence, the confiscation of his personal effects. They 
loaded most of his books and furniture into a truck. Then they dumped the re- 
maining books and papers on the floor. Making a fire to keep warm, they fed it 
with papers from his desk. One of them picked up a picture of Engels with an 
inscription to Riazanov from Marx’s daughter, Laura Lafargue. “Who is this?” he 
asked one of Riazanov’s granddaughters. “It’s Engels,” she replied. “So who is 
Engels?” asked the agent, casually tossing the picture into the fire.” 


75 Barber, Soviet Historians in Crisis, 122; Rokitiansky and Miiller, Krasnii dissident, 120. 
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